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HE purpose of this article is to report 

the procedure utilized and the results 

attained in a-remedial project in punc- 
tuation. The work was carried on, under the 
writer's direction, by Ruth Moore in her own 
classroom with sixth grade pupils in the Fair- 
field Township Centralized School, Butler 
County, Ohio. The total amount of time spent 
on the project amounted to fifteen hours. 
Thirty minutes a school day were devoted to 
the work for a period of six weeks. 

Discovering the pupils who were weak in 
punctuation constituted the first step in the 
project. For this purpose the Guiler-Henry 
PRELIMINARY D1AGNostTic Test IN PuNcCTUA- 
TION was used. The test covers twenty-six 
specific uses of punctuation marks each of which 
is measured two or more times. Each test item 
has a value of one point, and the highest possible 
score is 120 points. The particular usages 
included in the test are shown in Table III. 
The scores of the thirty-one pupils tested in the 
preliminary survey are presented in Table I. 

An inspection of Table I in the light of the 
grade standards shown in Table II reveals a 
number of significant facts. First, the sixth 
grade pupils as a group ranked considerably 
below the standard for their grade. Second, 
there was marked variation in achievement; 
the scores ranged from 0 to 99. Third, a few 


of the pupils manifested outstanding ability in 
punctuation. The seventh grade standard or 
better was attained by three pupils; the eighth 
grade standard, by two pupils; and the stand- 
ard for college freshmen, by one pupil. Fourth, 
many of the pupils exhibited marked weaknesses 
in punctuation. 

Diagnosing and recording the specific short- 
comings of the twenty-one pupils who fell 
below the grade standard constituted the sec- 
ond and third steps, respectively, in the 
remedial program. Individual weaknesses were 
discovered by an analysis of the errors found 
in the pupils test papers, and a diagnostic chart 
was made showing the weaknesses of each 
pupil. Table III contains a limited sampling of 
individual learning needs which were revealed 
by the study of errors. 

Three types of data are presented in Table 
III: (1) the specific usages measured by the 
preliminary test, (2) the usages with which 
difficulty was encountered by certain pupils, 
and (3) error quotients. The error quotients — 
for the retest have no especial significance at 
this point, but they will be referred to later. 

The idea of using error quotients as a measure 
of mastery seems to have originated with 
Stormzand and O'Shea who state that these 
quotients are “determined by using the fre- 
quencies of error for an individual or group as a 
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numerator of a fraction, in which the denomi- 
nator shall represent chances for error.” Since 
the error quotient considers the number of 
mistakes with relation to the number of oppor- 
tunities to make mistakes, it is a much more 
significant and valid measure of the prevalence 
of error than is a mere count of errors. 
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Table III reveals several salient facts. First, 
marked variation characterized the extent to 
which the various uses of punctuation marks 
had been mastered by the thirty-one sixth 
grade pupils. The error quotients for the 
preliminary test show that the error hazards 
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Grade Standards for the Preliminary Punctuation Test 
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involved in Item 1, as compared with the error 

hazards involved in other items, were approxi- 

mately of the following ratios: with Item 20, 

two to one; with Item 24, three to one; and, 

with Item 26, seven to one. Second, there were 
_ 


‘Stormzand, Martin J. and O'Shea, M. V. How Mucu Encusn Graw- 
AR? Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924, p. 14. 








marked differences in the mastery of certain 
usages involving similar elements, as is shown 
by the difference between the error quotients 
in the following items in the preliminary test: 
4 and 17; 5 and 10; 8 and, 15; and 19 and 26. 
Third, errors were made in seventeen of the 
twenty-six items by the ten sixth grade pupils 


included in the table. Fourth, the pupils varied 
considerably in the number of difficulties en- 
countered. Pupil 12 experienced difficulty with 
twenty items, while Pupils 18 and 19 en- 
countered difhculty with twenty-five items. 
The fourth step in the program consisted in 
giving remedial instruction to overcome the 
difficulties encountered by the pupils in the 
preliminary diagnostic test. At this point the 
diagnostic chart, a section of which was repro- 
duced in Table III, proved very helpful. The 
remedial work was organized as individualized 
group instruction. In the case of those items 
which gave difficulty to a majority of the pupils, 
group instruction was employed. When only a 
limited number of pupils experienced a given 
difficulty, instruction was organized for the 
particular pupils concerned. Individualization 
of the remedial work was made possible through 
the use of A Srupent’s Worxksook IN Punc- 
TUATION’ in which the exercises are organized in 
such a way that each pupil secures teaching and 
practice on the items which give him difficulty. 
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*Walter S. Guiler and Ralph L. Henry, A Srupent’s Worxsoox IN 
Punctuation. A Plan for Individualizing the Study of Punctuation. 
Hamilton, Ohio: Hill-Brown Printing Co., 1927. 








The final step in the project consisted in 
measuring the amount of improvement result- 
ing from the remedial work. For this purpose 
the Guiler-Henry Retest tn PUNCTUATION was 
used. This test was the equivalent of the 
preliminary test in content and in difficulty. 
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Table IV, together with the last two columns 
of Table III, records the amount of improve- 
ment that was made. 

An analysis of the data contained in Tables 
III and IV reveals several significant facts. 
First, marked improvement in ability to punctu- 
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Uses of Punctuation Marks in Which Difficulties Were Encountered by Ten Sixth-Grade Pupils Who Fell Below the 


Grade Standard and Error Quotients for Thirty-one Pupils on Preliminary and Final Tests 






















Pupil Error Quotient 
Use of Punctuation Mark in Which 
Difficulty Was Encountered Final 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20)| Pre-test Test 

1. Dash or dashes to indicate a sudden break in the thought or 
construction of a sentence . =: eet ¢ es 2 © es eee 855 

2. Colon after an expression which serves as a a famed intodec 
tion to the thought that follows......... aes Bes 2. 3 ae .774 

3. Semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence that ; are 
joined by a conjunctive adverb........... 0.2.0.0... . © 2° S02 Sek) 2K 958 693 

4. Semicolon between co-ordinate clauses that are not joined by 

a conjunction .. . : PNG. Ace cic enas ae kes te ee ee of oe oe oo ee! .935 .710 
5. Apostrophe to denote) possession . . a a oo. oe oe oe a fe ee 161 
6. Exclamation mark after an expression of surprise or emotion..|| x x x x x x x x x x|| .903 581 
7. Apostrophe to denote the plural of letters and figures Ss. 2 2 & See 8 S42 oe .000 
8. Comma to set off an added element at the end of asentence..||}x x x x x x x x x x|| .887 .403 
S Comme to prowent mieeding... .. .. .. 0555 5 ccc e sees 2 Ss SS ez Sw. ee .871 532 
10. Apostrophe to denote contraction..................... - eS oe ee Eee .817 .183 
11. Comma or commas to set off words of direct address . Ss 22538 2-2 Se we 581 
12. Commas to set off parenthetical expressions . . Me 2. tek Sees 806 508 

13. Comma after a dependent clause when it precedes thes main 
clause “> oy at ie oe ae ee oe 758 500 
14. Period after an shhuovieion Se ae SS ee HOSS 694 .040 

15. Comma to set off an introductory element at the beginning of 
a sentence. . eS Si Sh Se D - 2 OS 645 .290 

16. Underlining to denote inalis for the titles of literary sad: 
artistic works when these appear as part of a sentence. . x £5 = Been <a 081 

17. Comma to separate the clauses of a compound sentence | 

when the clauses are joined by a co-ordinating conjunction. || x x ee a a ee 413 .274 
18. Quotation marks to enclose a direct quotation Pos 2 S-2 S eeeee SE 368 
19. Question mark after a question . x oe oe oe a Bes ee Be .219 
20. Comma to separate words or groups of canis usedinaseries ||}x x x x x xX X x x x .529 .142 

21. Comma to separate a direct quotation from the rest of a sen- 
tence if the quotation is not a question or an exclamation . . .|| x x a .452 .247 
22. Comma after the complimentary close of a letter........... mie 2 5 .452 .161 
23. Colon after salutation of a letter...................0... 435 .065 
24. Comma to separate parts of an address.................. x es 2 xs 222 32 .061 
25. Comma to separate parts of a date... x x x x|| .306 .000 
26. Period after a simple statement | oh a % 2 S08 2-38 2 .049 

Total...... 22 20 22 22 22 21 24 25 25 23 
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ate was made by the pupils who were given 
remedial instruction. This statement is well 
supported by three types of test data. (a) The 
error quotients in the final test were much 
lower than those in the preliminary test. The 
average error quotient for all the items of usage 
covered by the tests (Table III) was .688 for the 
preliminary test and .326 for the final test. In 
two of the twenty-six items the error quotient 
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age pupil score was increased from 40 in the 
preliminary test to 86 in the final test. Inter- 
preted in terms of the grade standards given in 
Table II, this gain in scores means that the 
average achievement of the twenty-one pupils 
was raised from considerably less than sixth 
grade standard to approximately tenth grade 
standard. When individual scores are con- 
sidered, it is found that all of the pupils receiv- 


Taste IV 
Improvement Made by the Twenty-one Sixth Grade Pupils Who Fell Below the Grade Standard 
in the Preliminary Test in Punctuation 

































































Results of the Preliminary Test Results of the Final Test 
Number of | | Number of 
Usages on Error | | Usages on Error 
Pupil Score Which Ecrore) Quotient | Score Which Errors} Quotient 
Were Made | Were Made 
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was reduced to .000. The average error quo- 
tient for the twenty-one pupils (Table IV) 
was reduced from .572 in the preliminary test 
to .236 in the final test. (b) The average num- 
ber of usages on which errors were made was 
reduced from twenty-four in the preliminary 
test to fourteen in the final test. (c) The aver- 


ing remedial instruction except one attained 

the standard for their grade in the final test, 

whereas all were below standard in the prelim- 

inary test. Second, the pupils varied greatly in 

amount of individual improvement. Third, it is 

found that certain uses of punctuation marks 
(Continued on page 234) 

















CAN SENTENCE SENSE IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


BE OBTAINED? 


MINTA E. JACOBS 
Sedalia, Missouri 


REMEMBER, during my last term at the 
| university in a course in English 

Methods, the discussion which centered 
around means of obtaining “sentence sense,” 
or well constructed sentences, in the written 
compositions of school pupils. The most glar- 
ing errors were said to be of two kinds—the 
“dangling” sentence, or group of words 
punctuated as a sentence where no complete 
thought is expressed, and the “runon” 
sentence, which continues beyond the place 
where either a mark to terminate the thought, 
or a connecting word giving the right to add 
another thought, must be placed. I think that 
in my work of teaching English composition to 
elementary school pupils in the past few years, 
I may, perhaps, have found which of these two 
kinds of error occurs more frequently in the 
written work of children, and some means or 
devices for combating errors of both types. 

The “dangling” sentence is one with which 
all teachers of composition are familiar. How- 
ever, its proportions seem to be in no sense as 
alarming as those of the more commonly 
encountered “run-on” sentence. The unfin- 
ished group of words seems to occur less 
frequently and pupils seem to respond more 
readily to its correction than they do to the 
correction of sentences of the “run-on” kind. 
Reading orally to the children such groups of 
words as, “When we went to Florida last 
winter,” in a manner which leaves the thought 
just where it is—suspended in mid-air—with- 
out even a suggestion of dropping inflection at 
the end, will tend to eradicate such errors in 
written composition. Children will grow to 
realize that such groups as “While I spent a 
week at a camp in the Ozarks,” are unfinished, 
if the teacher meets them with such questions 
as “What happened?” or “What did you do 
there?” Since, in groups of words of this kind, a 
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good connecting word is often the first one of 
the group, adding to it the sentence immedi- 
ately following very often completes the 
thought of the sentence. Because children do 
not make this kind of error orally, written 
material should be the basis of its correction. I 
usually underline such groups of words and 
label them in the margin opposite “This is not a 
sentence,’ or, “This is not a complete thought.” 
Later, when pupils have gained greater ability 
in recognizing the type of sentence error which 
they have made, the oft-used sentence structure 
mark (S. $.) may be used. 

The correction of the run-on sentence seems 
to depend on two things. The first is the ability 
of the teacher to break down the almost im- 
plicit faith of pupils in the comma—the belief 
that any sentence is all right if a comma is 
placed between the two groups of words or 
thoughts. The rule that “A comma alone put 
between two thoughts never keeps a sentence 
from being ‘run-on, unless a connecting word is 
placed at the beginning, must be reiterated 
with much patience and great frequency. “But 
I have a comma,” will almost invariably be a 
pupil's response to the first efforts at correction. 

In teaching boys and girls to make an intelli- 
gent choice and use of connecting words in the 
sentences which they write, a real beginning 
will have been made in securing interest and 
variety in their compositions. They will learn 
to avoid too many short sentences, simple in 
structure, which cause stories to appear 
“choppy, disconnected and monotonous. 
Thoughtful use of connecting words in com- 
plex and compound sentences will develop the 
ability to secure variety and sustained interest 
by means of varied sentence structure. Just as 
the teacher of composition feels encouraged 
when she finds the usual subject-predicate 
order reversed in such a sentence as “On came 
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the motor boat straight toward us,” she may 
also feel that progress is being made by pupils 
who are learning to make sentence elements 
coordinate or subordinate. Much more mean- 
ingful is the sentence, “As soon as it was light, 
we broke camp and started for home,” than the 
“run-on” sentence “It was soon light, we broke 
camp and started for home.” 

Children must be encouraged at every oppor- 
tunity to use such connecting words as when, 
while, since, because, if, and others introducing a 
subordinate element. These words may be 
placed on the board and pupils praised when 
they are used. To motivate such work, short 
stories about school interests or pupil activities 
(such as travel pictures shown in the auditor- 
ium, the play which some other class in the 
school is to give, or some excursion by members 
of the group) may be used as articles for a room 
newspaper or school section of the daily press. 
In doing this type of work, stories may first be 
written as a class exercise, sentences being 
contributed by various members of the group 
and written on the board by the teacher or a 
pupil secretary. All uses made of connecting 
words should be noted in some way, such as 
underlining with colored crayon. Any pupil 
composition having entirely simple sentences 
or “‘and™ as the only connective word used, may 
very profitably be made the object of a class 
discussion and improvement lesson. Pupils 
will, after reading the two compositions —one 
written with and thee other without good 
connective words—prefer the improved article 
and feel that a worth-while effort has been 
made. While stories are being written, there is 
a need for as much individual help given by the 
teacher as time and number in the group per- 
mit. Children may be led to decide whether the 
ideas in a sentence are of equal importance and 
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should be connected by ‘and,’ whether the 
ideas are contrasting and should be joined by 
“but,” or whether one idea in the sentence is 
more important because another one is depend- 
ent upon it. Often two or three connecting 
words may be suggested, and pupils asked to 
choose and use the one most fitting. 


It has seemed valuable, when compositions 
are to be rewritten and corrected, that 4 part 
of the preceding lesson be devoted to class 
discussion of a number of sentence errors of 
each type which have occurred in the written 
compositions. Individual written correction of 
all “dangling” and “run-on™ sentences which 
each pupil has made may well occupy the 
remainder of such a period. This type of correc- 
tion emphasizes the importance of correct 
sentence form and also leaves the attention of 
pupils free for the correction of other kinds of 
errors when the work is rewritten. 

Asa last device in securing “sentence sense,” 
I want to mention the value of “audience 
reading’ —the reading by pupils to others in 
the group of the stories which they have 
written. In doing this, not only should the 
opportunity be given to those who are doing 
good work, but also to those who are gaining in 
the ability to use well constructed sentences. 
Asking pupils to tell the good uses of connect- 
ing words which they have noticed, and then 
listing these on the board, will be an added 
stimulus for thoughtful written work. Encour- 
aging pupils, and praising them for the improve- 
ment which they are making in the matter of 
“sentence sense’’ will be, perhaps, the greatest 
incentives which may be used by a teacher who 
is interested in securing continued improvement 
in writing meaningful, well constructed sen- 
tences. 




















DEAD LETTERS 


A\n Inside View of Business Letter Writing 
MABEL F. RICE 


State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


T WAS the first day of a summer “vacation” 
spent in the Chicago office of one of the 
greatest mail-order houses in the world, one 

whose bulky catalog penetrates to the far 
corners of this and other countries. I had been 
assigned to the mail-adjusting division, a first 
cousin to the dead letter office. It is not proba- 
ble that I shall forget my initiation into that 
department. On the first morning an “old 
girl” acted as my instructor. 

“In this department,” she began, “the letters 
are orphans. They have come from the mail- 
opening division because they lack certain 
information necessary to fill the order. It is our 
task to run down that information if we can. 
We usually can sooner or later. The point is 
to do it sooner.” 

‘What information do they lack?”” I inquired 
in some surprise. Certainly business letters 
should contain all necessary facts. 

“Huh! What don’t they lack?” sniffed the 
instructor. “Insufficient address mostly, and 
every possible variety of it. The writers forget 
the name of the town, the name of the state. 
They even forget their own names. At least 
they fail to put them down.” 

“Don't sign their names?” I gasped. 

“Oh, that’s nothing unusual at all,” replied 
the “old girl” laconically. (She was inappro- 
priately named Miss Green). “Children write 
the letters and parents forget to sign them. 
The wife writes the letter and dutifully leaves 
it for her husband to sign. He forgets to do so. 
Or Mrs. Smith just simply neglects to sign her 
own letter.” 

‘What can be done then?” I asked. 

“We examine every corner of that letter and 
of the envelope for a clue. We save all envel- 
opes in which letters come. That is most 
important. The name may be on the envelope 
if not on the inside of the letter, or it may bear 
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the number of the post-office box or the street 
and number. If there is any hint whatsoever, 
even gilt initials on a correspondence card, we 
send a follow-up letter at once asking Mrs. 
J. K. T. to give us her full name that merchan- 
dise may be safely shipped. That is usually all 
that is necessary in that case. Or we may have 
to write to Box 23, Dover, Delaware, and ask 
for a complete address, or to Lizzie at 925 Main 
Street, Waukesha, Wisconsin, who ordered 
handkerchiefs marked with her first name and 
ask for last name to insure the safe delivery of 
her order.” 

“Why bother about people who are so 
careless and indifferent that they fail to sign 
their names or to give a complete address?” I 
inquired in some disgust. 

Miss Green regarded me with equal disdain. 
“Girl, get this through your head right now,” 
she said emphatically. “We've got to bother 
about them. That is what you were hired for. 
We must locate them all because these letters 
contain MONEY. They carry money in every 
form and quantity from a few cents in postage 
stamps to several hundred dollars in money- 
orders and drafts, with every amount in be- 
tween. It is hard earned money too. Don’t lose 
sight of that fact fora moment. It is mostly the 
poor hard-working people who buy from this 
house. Many of them are foreigners. No 
matter how dumb they are, and they are plenty 
dumb, it is up to us to see that they do not lose a 
cent.” 

I was properly humbled. “Is there ever one 
that cannot be solved?” I asked meekly. 

““A good many are delayed,” replied Miss 
Green, “but they are all adjusted eventually. 
Those which seem hopeless we send to the 
Trouble Division. They usually hold them and 
after a week or ten days another letter comes 
along. The second time Mrs. Smith undoubted- 
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ly signs her name, wants to know what has 
become of her order, and accuses the firm of 
being crooks, thieves, and frauds. The House 
apologizes for the delay, politely calls attention 
to the omission of the name on the original 
letter, and sends the order at once.” 

Miss Green shuffled the letters on her desk. 
“Now here is another source of trouble,” she 
continued. “This man was in a hurry and 
abbreviated the name of his state. That is quite 
permissible if he happens to be a faultless pen- 
man but most people are not and this Mr. R. 
W. Jones is no exception to the rule. What is 
this state?” 

She gave me the letter. I scrutinized it care- 
fully. The writer was a good penman, in fact a 
rather “fancy” one. The abbreviation had 
been made with a great flourish. There were 
apparently two letters in it. It might have been 
Ga., La., Pa., or Va. I shook my head doubt- 
fully. 

“Look at the envelope,” suggested Miss 
Green! The postmark solved the mystery. It 
was Iowa. (Ia.) 

“Here is another one,” continued Miss 
Green. The post-office, Glenwood, was quite 
clear but the abbreviation was hopelessly 
blurred. There were three or four letters in the 
abbreviation. It could have been any one of a 
»nssible dozen of the forty-eight. 

“Here are six similar cases,’ said my instruc- 
tor handing me an assortment of letters. The 
states were all abbreviated and illegible, or 
blurred by inky fingers. In each case the 
letters hailed from small town or rural post- 
ofhces whose stamps were faint and unintelli- 
gible. 

“Begin on the Glenwood letter,” suggested 
Miss Green. “Take the United States postal 
directory and find out what state Glenwood 
is in.” 

Pleased with my first assignment, I opened 
the directory and began with the first state, 
Alabama. Wonder of wonders! Here was 
Glenwood the first thing. Nothing to that. 
In a bold hand I wrote across the bottom of the 
letter in ink, “Alabama.” Miss Green looked 
up suspiciously. 
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“Have you found it already?” she inquired. I 
nodded. 

“Where was it?” she ashed. 

“In Alabama.” 

“Well, wasn’t it in any other state?” she 
persisted. 

“Why of course not!” I replied indignantly. 
“Glenwood is in Alabama.” 

The “old girl” smiled tolerantly. “Perhaps 
you had better look in Arkansas and a couple 
more states to be sure,” she said. 

With mingled disgust and skepticism I turned 
to Arkansas and ran down the alphabetical list 
of post-offices. I stared. There was Glenwood 
again. In two states! That must make the post- 
ofice department a lot of trouble. I recalled 
that Grand Rapidsin my home state had changed 
its name because its mail had been confused 
constantly with that of a city of the same name 
in an adjoining state. I ran through California. 
Glenwood again. Florida and Georgia both had 
Glenwoods. Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
even Hawaii, - - 

“What are you doing?” inquired Miss Green 
looking up from a pile of “orphans” on her own 
desk. 

“T am looking up all the Glenwoods,” I 
replied. “I have found nine so far.” 

“It will take you an hour at that rate,” said 
the instructor. She opened to the back of the 
directory and indicated the alphabetical lists of 
post-ofhces. Turning to the g’s she pointed toa 
column characterized largely by ditto marks. 
“There are all your Glenwoods together,” she 
said. I gasped and counted. Twenty-three 
Glenwoods in the United States! 

“How can we ever trace this letter?” I asked 
as I shamefacedly erased the “ Alabama.” 

Miss Green shrugged her shoulders. “That 
is a bad one,” she admitted grudgingly. “Well, 
if there isn’t a clue on it anywhere send it to 
the Trouble Division. There is apt to be 
plenty of trouble on that one.” 

Too new at the work to be calloused, I took 
the letter back and read it through sympa- 
thetically, sorry for the delay and for the girl 
who stated that she would please like the 
camera by return mail because she was going on 














a trip to Lansing and wanted to use it. Once 
more I turned to the postal directory. (How 
many times was I to consult that faithful guide 
in the next few weeks!) Yes, there was a 
Glenwood in Michigan. Somewhat timidly I 
called Miss Green's attention. 

“This girl says that she wants to use the 
camera at Lansing. There is a Glenwood in 
Michigan. Do you suppose that’s the one?” 

My instructor looked at me approvingly. 
“You'll do,” she said. “I forgot to tell you 

always to read the letters through because half 
these people give a cross-section of their life 
history in their letters. Sometimes there are 
clues. The chances are ten to one that your 
Glenwood is in Michigan. Of course one 
cannot be too sure. It could as well be in 
Indiana. But I'll bet on Michigan.” 

“Will they ship the camera to the girl so she 
will have it for her vacation?” I asked earnestly. 

“This firm isn't as dumb as that,” laughed 
Miss Green. “That is her hard luck for being so 
careless about the abbreviation of her state. 
But the Trouble Division will take our sugges- 
tion and check up on the Michigan possibility.” 

Time proved my first “find” to be correct. 
Later in the same day I made another one. An 
unsigned letter in a child’s writing called for 
one dozen pencils with the name “Billy Jones” 
printed thereon. The town was a sm.!! one and 
probably Billy Jones’ name would suffice. It did. 

But those happy instances were rare. A far 
greater number of the letters went to the 
trouble section. There they were answered if 
possible or they were held until a second letter 
came along—and it always came. 

Day after day as I worked certain facts 
impressed themselves upon my mind. 

A majority of the letters came from the small 
towns where post-marks as a means of identifi 
cation were not dependable. 

A large number of the letters were written 
by children. In many cases the name was a 
foreign one, indicating clearly that the responsi- 
bility of letter writing fell upon the children 
educated in the American schools. 

It was the abbreviation of the state that gave 
the bulk of the trouble. The old-time composi- 
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tion books and letter writers were wont to 
state: “In social correspondence one should 
never abbreviate the name of the month or the 
state, although it is proper to do so in business 
letters." Teachers and pupils had learned that 
doubtful lesson far too well. Not more than 
one in every hundred of the letters that 
reached the “adjusting” desk had the state 
written out in full. That failure alone was 
responsible for at least fifty per cent of the 
difficulties and delays. 

Among the best penmen the letters of the 
alphabet occasionally will take a queer twist or 
quirk. Among the average penmen it occurs 
quite frequently. With the poor and careless 
penman confusion of letters is inevitable. Com- 
pare for a moment the groups of similar 
abbreviations below. Try writing them 
hastily yourself and note results. 

Ga., La., Ia., Pa., Va., (Land L are frequently 
much alike). Va., Vt; Me., Mo., (e and 0 are 
often confused, likewise o and d.), Md; IIl., 
Ind., Ida., Ia. 

Here is a wonderful opportunity for the 
letter juggler: N.C., N. D., N. H., N. J., 
N. M., N. Y; N. Y., Ky. 

Then there is that penman who starts off 
well but trails off indefinitely at the end of a 
word. Note the chance for ambiguity in the 
following group: 

Mass., Miss., Mich., Minn., Mont., Tenn., 
Penn. (sometimes used instead of Pa.), Conn. 

Closely allied to that group in form and 
confused with it are the following: Conn., 
Colo., Calif. | 

Note the possibilities here: Ariz., Ark., Ala. ; 
Ohio, Okla., Ore. 

The following groups are confused in an 
obvious manner: Del., Nev.; Nev., Neb.; 
Wyo., Wis.; $.C.,$.D.; N. J., N. Y. 

A man frugal with words and ink writes 
Utah as Ut. Note: Ut., Vt. 

When Kentucky is incorrectly abbreviated 
Ken, it closely resembles Kan. 

Try writing the abbreviations below with a 
tlourish and observe results. Fla., Ala., W. Va.; 
W. Va., Wyo.; Tenn., Tex.; Wash., Mich.; 
Wis., R. Is. 
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Has your state been missed? It shouldn't be. 
Sooner or later they were all victims. Under 
the pen of the jaunty or careless penman no 
abbreviation was fool-proof. And they were 
not confined to the United States. In doubtful 
cases foreign postage stamps usually indicated 
the country, but even in the provinces of 
Canada there were some baffling puzzles. 

Of course in rare cases the lack of a state 
made no difference. There are a few post- 
offices in the United States that have the 
distinction of being “the only one of its kind.” 
Minnesota boasts the only Bemidji. North 
Carolina has the only Devotion, Washington 
the only Hellgate, Wyoming, the only Devil's 
Tower, Missouri the only Elijah. West 
Virginia has the only Good, Kentucky alone 
has Goodluck. Virginia has Oldrag, North 
Carolina, Old Trap. Kentucky has both Hard- 
shell and Softshell. The only Chicken is in 
Alaska. Arkansas and Missouri each have a 
Solo, but Duet is in Virginia and Trio in South 
Carolina. Wyoming has Bad Water, Oklahoma 
has Goodwater. 

But aside from a few of these rare and exclu- 
sive towns there are others that come in droves 
and flocks. The twenty-three Glenwoods have 
been previously stressed. There are twenty-six 
Kingstons, twenty-six Madisons, twenty-seven 
Marions, twenty-seven Troys, twenty-six 
Salems, twenty-five Springfields, twenty-four 
Manchesters, twenty-three Hillsboros. 
Twenty-five cities and towns bear the name of 
Lincoln, but the Father of his Country heads 
the list. There are twenth-eight Washingtons. 

The proverbial needle in the haystack is as 
easy to find asa Washington or a Troy that has 
lost its state-—or fumbled it. The name of the 
state, the full name, and nothing but the full 
name is the only safety insurance to mail 
delivery. 

Those people who begin a word with a 
splash but weaken and finish in a thin wavy 
line should be particularly wary of abbrevia- 
tions. Just as Mass., Miss., and Minn., may 
trail off into obscurity and consequent oblivion, 
some of the cities do likewise, among them the 
great families of Glens, Lakes, and Saints. There 
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are between two and three hundred post-ofhices 
in the United States beginning with each of 
those words. Minnesota has eighteen towns 
beginning with Saint, Missouri has nineteen. 
But since they are usually written as two 
words they are not so easily confused as the 
others. Pennsylvania has twenty-four towns 
beginning with Glen, New York has eighteen. 
The post-ofice department in the state of 
Pennsylvania is deserving of sympathy when 
one looks at the list: Glencoe, Glenfield, 
Glenhope, Glenlyon, Glenmore, Glenrose, Glen- 
iron, Glenloch, Glenshaw, Glenview, Glenside, 
Glenville, Glenwhite, Glenwillard. This does 
not take into account a dozen more of two 
words, Glen Rock, Glen Mills, Glen Richey, 
Glen Olden, and such. Since there are twenty- 
three other Glenwoods in the United States, 
Pennsylvania has thoughtfully omitted that 
one but she has put in ten more of her own 
undreamed of by other states. 

The Glens and the Lakes caused more 
trouble than the Saints because of their one- 
wordedness. Let a Glen wander off into an 
indefinite line, give a Lakemont or a Lakemore a 
slight twist, add to that an abbreviated state 
with a similar twist (because they are in the 
same hand-writing) and you have a recipe for a 
large batch of trouble. 

But although it has its humorous aspect, one 
must not lose sight of the fact that the whole 
problem is a decidedly serious one. All these 
letters contain money. Frequently they come 
from the homes of the poor, the laborer, the 
immigrant. There are many from the outposts 
of civilization. 

Herein lies a responsibility and a fine oppor- 
tunity for the American school-teacher. If the 
teacher, particularly the one in the outlying dis- 
tricts, the foreign quarters, and the one out in 
the “sticks,” will but teach her pupil to write 
effective business letters, she will do her bit. 

There are many things that might be 
included in such teaching. A word on appro- 
priate business stationery would not be amiss. 
Some people use their best gilt-edge paper for 
business letters. Others scrawl them off on a 

(Continued on page 238) 























A LIST OF POEMS BASED ON CHILDREN’S CHOICES 


MARINA PHILLIPS 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, Illinois 


HE NUMEROUS requests of teachers 

for a selection of poems based on 

children’s choices led to an analysis of 
investigations along this line. The investiga- 
tions available for this study were, Coast's 
“Children’s Choices in Poetry as Affected by 
Teacher's Choices’; LEckert’s “Children’s 
Choices of Poems”; King’s “Favorite Poems 
for Children of Elementary School Age’; 
Mackintosh’s “A Study of Children’s Choices 
in Poetry’*; Huber, Bruner and Curry’s 
Cuitpren’s INTERESTS IN PoeTRY’. 

In the compilations of the findings of these 
investigations appear a long list of poems. 
Because of limited library facilities the main 
source of these poems to a large number of 
teachers is the textbook reader. Therefore, 
the forty-two readers on a state-adopted text- 
book list are chosen as material upon which to 
determine a selection. 

In order to make this selection as accurately 
as possible the titles of the poems found in the 
compiled list and the titles of the poems in the 
readers were indexed alphabetically according 
toauthor. A comparison of the authors appear- 
ing in this list was made to determine the 
poems in the readers which are also found in 
the investigations. 

The total number of authors found in this 
list is 564; of these, 236 are in the readers and 
328 in the investigations. The total number 
of poems in this list is 1893, of which 744 
appear in the’ readers, and 1149 in the investi- 
gations. 

The poems of the 150 authors found to be 
common to both the readers and to the investi- 
gations were next compared. The total num- 

v 


*Elementary English Review, Vol. 5, May, 1928, p. 145-147. 
2Elementary English Review, Vol. 5, June, 1928, p. 182-185. 
3Teachers College Record, Vol. 23, May, 1922, p. 255-273. 

7 iew, Vol. 1, May, 1924, p. 85-89. 
y & Co., 1927. 
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ber of poems found common to these authors 
is 1399, in the readers 645, and in the investi- 
gations 754. 

The 645 poems in the readers were next 
analyzed in order to eliminate duplication and 
also to determine which of these poems were 
not used in the investigations. This analysis 
resulted in a list of 228 poems not duplicated 
and a list of 186 poems not used in the investi- 
gations. A comparison of the 228 poems found 
to be common to both the readers and to the 
investigations shows that in the readers appear 
nine poems which had been rejected by the 
children and 219 which had accepted. These 
two groups of poems appear later in tables 
entitled “Rejected Poems”. and “Accepted 
Poems.” 

The following suggestions illustrate ways 
in which the list of “Accepted Poems” may 
serve various needs: 

1. Often an essential objective of the 
reading period is to develop a permanent 
interest in poetry. For this purpose a grade 
placement of the various poems in the various 
readers according to children’s choices is 
desired. This list may be used to locate a 
particular poem which is in a reader series 
different from that which the class is using, or 
in a higher or lower grade reader of the same 
series. To illustrate, “Only One Mother” by 
George Cooper is ranked highest by first grade 
children. It is found in Open Roap To Reap- 
1NG, Book 4. 

2. This tabulation may assist in furnishing 
material from which children may select poems 
to make their own anthologies. It will be 
found especially helpful if the object is to make 
an anthology along the line of any one subject. 
Suppose, for example, that an anthology of 
nonsense verse is desired. Poems of Edward 
Lear, Lewis Carroll, James Whitcomb Riley, 
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and Charles Carryl may be located quickly by 
reference to this list. 

3. When training children in a certain 
grade to browse in poetry or to discover 
poems for themselves, the list of poems for 
that particular grade could be used to supple- 
ment the volumes of poetry. 

4. This list should prove useful in further 
investigation of children’s choices in poetry. 
A list of poems in addition to those given in 
the investigations made to date may be secured 
by comparing the authors appearing in this 
summary with the authors appearing in the 
forty-two readers. 

5. For the purpose of making an economical 
distribution of these readers to the schools, a 
comparative study of duplicated selections 
might be based partially upon this list. For 


example, if the school authorities wish to select 
cempanion readers to be distributed with the 
Everypay Crassics series, this list might be 
used in checking all titles of duplicated poems. 
The study is then continued by checking in 


the readers all duplicated prose selections. 
When this list is completed an indexed arrange- 
ment of all duplicated poetry and prose selec- 
tions shows the extent of duplication in each 
reader. On the basis of this information an 
economical choice of companion readers is made. 

6. In the selection of new textbook readers 
this list may be used to avoid duplication in the 
same way as has been shown in the economical 
distribution of texts. 

7. In cataloguing poetry material, reference 
to this list may help in locating identical poems 
occurring in different readers under different 
titles. For example, an identical poem by John 
T. Trowbridge appears in Wheeler's Lirerary 
Reaper, book 5, under the title of “Evening at 
the Farm” and in Bolenius’s Boy’s anp Girts’ 
Reaper, book 5, under the title of “Farmyard 
Song.” 

As an aid in locating poems which appear in 
the lists included in this article the authorship 
and the reader in which the poem occurs are 
given. The exact reader in which the poem 
is found is determined in the following manner: 
the letters used in the lists indicate the series 
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in which the selection occurs; the figure 
indicates the reader of the series; the letter P 
indicates the primer. To illustrate: “Rain” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, occurs in ChWP; 
ChL 1; EC 2, that is, in the primer of the 
Cuitp Wor tp series, in the first reader of the 
Cuitp Lisrary series, and in the second reader 
of the Everypay CLassics series. 

In the list of “Accepted Poems” all poems 
which were found by the investigators to have 
a different grade-placement are reported accord- 
ing to each investigator's findings. For 
For example, King found “I Saw a Ship A- 
Sailing” to be first grade children’s choice, 
while Huber, Bruner, and Curry found it to 
be third grade children’s choice. Therefore, 
it appears in the first grade list and also in the 
third grade list. The ranking given the poems 
is that found by Huber, Bruner, and Curry. 

While this study was intended essentially 
for the elementary grades it was found that a 
few of the poems in these readers had been 
ranked by junior high school students. They 


are found listed in grades sever and eight. 

Key Publication 

ChW Cuitp’s Wortp Reapers. Withers, Brown, and 
Tate. Johnson Publishing Co. 1917. Primer 
to Book 3, inclusive. 

Srory Hour Reaper. 
American Book Co. 
inclusive. 


Coe and Christie. 
1913. Primer to Book 3, 


Baker 
1922. 


EverypAy CLassics. 
Macmillan Co. 


inclusive. 


and Thorndike. 
Primer to Book 3, 


Hauisurton Reapers. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Primer to Book 3, inclusive. 
_.Frery Fiacs (True Srory series). 


Baker. 
Tue Saminc Tus (True Srory series). 
and Baker. 
In ANIMAL LaAnp. 
1927. Book 2. 
Tue Story Reaper. _ Bryant. 
Mifflin Co. 1929. Book 3. 
Tue Treasure Box (Story AND Stupy Reapers). 
Withers, Skinner, and Gecks. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co. 1928. Book 3. 
..Far AND Near (Story AND Strupy Reapers). 
Withers, Skinner, and Gecks. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co. 1928. Book 4. 


Baker and 
Bobbs Merrill Co. 1928. Book I. 


Baker 
Bobbs Merrill Co. 1928. Book 2. 


La Rue. Macmillan Co. 


Houghton, 
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..Sment Reapinc Hour Reapers. Buswell and 
Wheeler. W. H. Wheeler & Co. 1924. 
Books 1 to 3, inclusive. 

..Wueever’s Lirerary Reapers. Crane and 
Wheeler. W. H. Wheeler & Co. 1925. 
Books 4 to 6, inclusive. 

..Reapinc-Lrrerature Reapers. Free and Tread- 
well. Row, Peterson & Co. 1912. Books 
4 to 6, inclusive. 

.. Boys’ anp Girts’ Reapers. Bolenius. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1919. Books 4 to 6, inclusive. 

. Sment Reapers. Lewis and Rowland. John C. 
Winston Co. 1920. Books 4 to 6, inclusive. 

Oren Roap to Reapinc. Smith and Sutton. 
Ginn & Co. 1928. Books 4 to 6, inclusive. 
Favorite Srorizs. Cooper. Southern Publish- 

ing Co. 1923. Book 5. 
-Tue Larotaw Reapers. Dressel, Veverka, and 
Graff. Laidlaw Bros. 1924. Book 6. 


REJECTED POEMS 


The Eagle. Alfred Tennyson—BG5; OR6 

Fern Song. John Banister Tabb—B-G4 

The Finding of the Lyre. James Russell Lowell—B-G6 
The Frost Spirit. John Greenleaf Whittier—B-G5 
Green Things Growing. Dinah Maria Craik—WhL4 
Under the Greenwood Tree. William Shakespeare—SR5 
How Sleep the Brave. William Collins—B-G6 

Sweet Peas. John Keats—EC3 

November. Alice Cary. WhL5 


ACCEPTED POEMS 
Grade One 
Huber, Bruner, and Curry 

Only One Mother. George Cooper—OR4 

The Night Before Christmas. Clement C. Moore— 
EC3; OR4 

Frogs at School. George Cooper—StHr2; EC2 

A Farmer Went Riding. Old Folk Rhyme—EC1 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep. Old Lullaby—EC2 

Indian Children. Annette Wynne—SRHr2 

The Three Little Kittens. Eliza Lee Follen—StHr1; 
ChW1 

The Lost Doll. Charles Kingsley—Hal2; EC3 

The Moon's the North Wind's Cooky. Vachel 
Lindsay—AL2; SRHr2 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 
EC1; StHrP 

The Swing. 
StHr2; EC2 

Psalm 23. Bible—RL6 

What Does Little Birdie. Say. 
EC3 

The Elf and the Dormouse. Oliver Herford—ChW3 

Come Out to Play. Unknown—ChW1 

The North Wind Doth Blow. Mother Goose—EC2 

Little Boy Blue. Mother Goose—ChWP; StHrP; 
EC1 


Mother Goose—ChWP; 


Robert Louis Stevenson—SRHrl; 


Alfred Tennyson— 
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34 Little Miss Muffet. Mother Goose—StHrP 
34 Ding, Dong, Bell. Mother Goose—StHrP; EC1 
36 =In the Heart of aSeed. Kate Louise Brown—Hal2 
37. Humpty Dumpty. Mother Goose—StHrP; ChWP; 
EC1 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. Mother Goose—EC1 
Little Bo Peep. Mother Goose—ChWP; StHrP 
Mix a Pancake. Christina G. Rossetti—AL2 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat. Mother Goose—EC1 
The Brown Thrush. Lucy Larcom—Hal3; ChW3 
Jack and Jill. Mother Goose—ChWP; ECP 
Runaway Brook. Eliza Lee Follen—Hall; ChW1; 
StHr2 
At the Seaside. Robert Louis Stevenson—ChW1 
The Fairy Folk. Robert Bird—ChW2 
Sing a Song of Sixpence. Mother Goose—StHr1; 
EC2 
Block City. Robert Louis Stevenson. ChW3 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. Mother 
Goose—StHr1 
59 Jack Be Nimble. Mother Goose—HalP 
60 The Tree. Bjornstjerne Bjornson—Hal3 
62 The Wind. Robert Louis Stevenson—StHr3; Hal3; 
SR4 
The Broken Doll. Christina G. Rossetti—ChW1; 
EC1 
64.5 Hey! Diddle, Diddle. Mother Goose—StHrP; EC1 
64.5 Rain. Robert Louis Stevenson—ChWP; ChL1; EC2 
67 Bed in Summer. Robert Louis Stevenson—StHr?; 
EC3; SR4 
69 The Rabbit. Elizabeth Madox Roberts—ChL3 
73 Who Has Seen the Wind. Christina G. Rossetti— 
Hall; EC3 
75 The Queen of Hearts. Mother Goose—StHr1 
76.5 Little Jack Horner. Mother Goose—StHrP; EC1 
88.5 The House Cat. Annette Wynne—SRHrl 
78.5 Mistress Mary. Mother Goose—StHrP 
72 The Mulberry Bush. Mother Goose—ChWP; EC1 
King 
Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star. Jane Taylor—Hali; EC2 
Old Mother Hubbard. Mother Goose—StHrP 
I Saw a Ship A-Sailing. Old Folk Rhyme—StHr1; EC2 
The Table and the Chair. Edward Lear—F-N4 
Eckert 
The Owl and the PussyCat. Edward Lear—EC3; Hal3; 
WhL4 
Coast 
Little Boy Blue. Eugene Field—WhL5 
The Rock-a-By Lady. Eugene Field—ChW3 
The Little Turtle. Vachel Lindsay. AL2; ST2 
Animal Crackers. Christopher Morley—TB3 
Singing. Robert Louis Stevenson—EC3 
The Duel. Eugene Field—WhL4 


Grade Two 
Huber, Bruner, and Curry 


4 Hiawatha’s Childhood. Henry W. Longfellow— 
Hal3; EC3; RL4; WhL4 


64.5 








7 The Sugar-Plum Tree. Eugene Field—WhL4 

8 The Star-Spangled Banner. Francis Scott Key 
ChL3; RLS; FSS 

9 The Owl and the PussyCat. 
Hal3, WhL4 

11 Mary Hada Little Lamb. Sara J. Hale—EC1 

12. Old Mother Hubbard. Mother Goose—StHrP 

14. Sir Robin. Lucy Larcom—BG4 

17. Your Flagand My Flag. Wilbur Dick Nesbit 
OR6 

22 The Lamplighter. Robert Louis Stevenson—ChL3 

23 Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. Eugene Field—EC3 

25.5 The New Moon. Eliza Lee Follen—EC3 

28 The Land of Counterpane. Robert Louis Stevenson 
—EC2 

29 Sweet and Low. Alfred Tennyson—EC3; WhL5 

32 Bob White. George Cooper—ChW3; WhL4; RLS 

33 Good Night and Good Morning. Lord Houghton 
Hal3 

34. A Good Play. Robert Louis Stevenson—ChW3 

37. My Shadow. Robert Louis Stevenson—EC3; FS5 

38 Indian Lullaby. Charles Myall—ChW3 

41 Where Go the Boats. Robert Louis Stevenson 
ChW?2; EC2; StHr3; Hal3 

42 Little Things. Ebenezer Cobham Brewer—EC2 

46 A Diamond or a Coal. Christina G. Rossetti—EC2 

King , 

The Night Before Christmas. Clement C. Moore—EC3; 

OR4 


Edward Lear —EC3; 


RLS; 


The Swing. Robert Louis Stevenson—SRHr1; StHr2; 
EC2 

Bed in Summer. Robert Louis Stevenson—StHr2; EC3; 
SR4 


The Wind. Robert Louis Stevenson—Hal2 

Thanksgiving Day. Lydia Child—-EC3 

The Land of Story Books. Robert Louis Stevenson—Hal3; 
StHr3; WhL4- SR5 

Eckert 

The Table and the Chair. Edward Lear—F-N4 

Coast 

Hiawatha's Brothers. Henry W. Longfellow 
Singing. Robert Louis Stevenson—EC3 


RL4; WhL4 


Grade Three 

Huber, Bruner, and Curry 

4 America. Samuel Francis Smith—-EC3; WhL6 

5.5 Robin Hood and the Ranger. Unknown—RL‘5 

8 Which Loved Best? Joy Allison—WhL4 

9 The Flag Goes By. Henry Holcomb Bennett— WhL6 
13. One, Two, Three. Henry Cuyler Bunner—EC3 

14 The Sun's Travels. Robert Louis Stevenson—SR4 


15 Over in the Meadow. Olive A. Wadsworth—ChL}; 
StHr1 
16 Robert of Lincoln. William Cullen Bryant—RLS 
19 Simple Simon. Mother Goose—StHrP; EC1 
I Saw a Ship ASailing. Old Folk Rhyme—StHr1; 
EC2 
23.“ Fairies. Rose Fyleman—F-N4 


20.5 
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26 The Bluebird. Emily Huntington Miller—ChW2 

27. _—«* The Little Elf-Man. John Kendrick Bangs—Hal2; 
EC2 

30 What Do We Plant. Henry Abbey--B-G5; ORS; 
FSS 

31.5 Foreign Children. Robert Louis Stevenson—StHr3 

33.5 The Fairies Have Never a Penny to Spend. Rose 
Fyleman—F-N4 

33.5 Farewell to the Farm. Robert Louis Stevenson 
Hall; EC2; SRS 

36 The Arrow and the Song. Henry W. Longfellow 
RL4 

37. March. William Wordsworth—OR4; RL6 

42.5 ToDay. Thomas Carlyle—WhL5 

44 Thanksgiving Day. Lydia Maria Child—EC3 

48 The Mountain and the Squirrel. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—FS5 

49 Lady Moon. Lord Houghton—EC3; ChL3 

55 The Wonderful World. William Brighty Rands— 
ChW3; StHr3; Hal3; WhLS 

57.5 Cock-a-Doodle Doo. Mother Goose—Hall 

59.5 The Swallow. Christina G. Rossetti—EC2 

59.5 Little Brown Hands. Mary Hannah Krout—Hal3 

65  TheLand of Story Books. Robert Louis Stevenson 
StHr3; Hal3; WhL4; SR5 

66 The Windmill. Henry W. Longfellow—Hal2; RL4 

69 Robin Redbreast. William Allingham—Hal2; StHr3 

71.5 Jack Frost. Gabriel Setoun—ChL3 

71.5 1Can. William Allen Butler—WhL5 

73. A Riddle. Hannah More—B-G5; OR6 

76 The Rock-a-By Lady. Eugene Field—ChW3 

78 September. Helen Hunt Jackson—WhL4 

79 The Whole Duty of Children. Robert Louis Steven- 
son—EC3 

80 Singing. Robert Louis Stevenson——EC3 

82 How the Flowers Grow. Gabriel Setoun—ChL2?; 
ChW3; WhL4 

83 The Moon. Robert Louis Stevenson—-RL4 

89 The Robin. Laurence Alma-Tadema—ChL2; EC2; 
ST2 

91 Winter Time. Robert Louis Stevenson—RL4 

92.5 The Brook Song. James Whitcomb Riley—B-G4 

94 October's Bright Blue Weather. Helen Hunt 
Jackson—WhLS5 

95.5 Fog. Carl Sandburg—OR6 

101 Autumn Fires. Robert Louis Stevenson—Hal2; 
BG4; RL4 

King 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat. Edward Lear—EC3; Hal}; 


WhL4 


Marjorie’s Almanac. 


Thomas B. Aldrich—Hal4; OR4; 


WhL4 
Queen Mab. Thomas Hood—StHr3 


The Duel. Eugene Field——-WhL4 

Eckert 

Washington's Birthday. Margaret Sangster—ORS5 
Coast 


Little Boy Blue Eugene Field—WhL5 

















Grade Four 
Huber, Bruner, and Curry 
2 Mr. Nobody. Unknown—OR4 
America the Beautiful. Katherine Lee Bates—ORS 
The Table and the Chair. Edward Lear—F-N4 
The Height of the Ridiculous—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—B-G6 
9 Book Houses. Annie Fellows Johnston—OR4 
10 Evening at the Farm. John T. Trowbridge—WhL5; 


sna > t 


BGS5 

13.5 The Quest. Eudora S. Bumstead—Hal3; WhL4; 
BGS 

13.5 The Blind Men and the Elephant. John Godfrey 


Saxe—WhLS5; ORS; FS5 
15. Queen Mab. Thomas Hood—StHr3 
18 Little White Lily. George Macdonald—ChL2; EC3 
19 The Windandthe Moon. George Macdonald—OR4 
20  Hiawatha’s Fasting. Henry W. Longfellow—WhL4 
21 We Thank Thee. Unknown—BG4 
25. The Circus-Day Parade. James Whitcomb Riley— 
RL4 
29 ~The Fairies. William Allingham—EC3 
30 The Song Sparrow. Henry van Dyke—B-G5 
31 Windy Nights. Robert Louis Stevenson—Hal2; 
ChW2; EC3 
The Boy and the Sheep. Jane Taylor-—RL4 
38 The Rain Song. Robert Loveman—WhL4; ORS 
#3. Do You Fear the Wind? Hamlin Garland—WhL5 
44 The Year's at the Spring. Robert Browning—OR6 
46 Four Things. Henry van Dyke—ORS; BG6 
King 
October's Bright Blue Weather. 
WhL5 
The Lamplighter. Robert Louis Stevenson. ChL3 
A Boy’s Song. James Hogg—StHr3 
Autumn Fires. Robert Louis Stevenson—Hal2; B-4G4; RL4 
The Night Wind. Eugene Field—B-G4 


Helen Hunt Jackson— 


The Wonderful World. William Brighty Rands—ChW3; 
StHr3; Hal3; WhLS 

November. Alice Cary-—-WhL5 

The Star-Spangled Banner. Francis Scott Key. ChL3; 
RL5; FSS5 

Coast 


The Duel. Eugene Field—WhL4 
The Nine Little Goblins. James Whitcomb Riley—B-G4 
The Sugar-Plum Tree. Eugene Field—WhL4 
Grade Five 
Huber, Bruner, and Curry 
2 The Leak in the Dike. Alice Cary—FS5 
4 Paul Revere’s Ride. Henry W. Longfellow—ORS5; 
RL6 
5 Nathan Hale. 
6  Casabianca. 


Francis Miles Finch—ORS5 
Felicia Dorothea Hemans—Hal3 


9 The Bells. Edgar Allen Poe—B-G6 

12 Old Ironsides. Oliver Wendell Holmes—FS5 
14 The Wind ina Frolic. William Howitt—B-G4 
15 Contrary Mary. Nancy Byrd Turner—OR4 


A LIST OF POEMS BASED ON CHILDREN’S CHOICES 
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16 The Walrus and the Carpenter. Lewis Carroll—RL5 

17 Hiawatha’s Friends. Henry W. Longfellow—WhL4 

18.5 The Bee and the Flower. Alfred Tennyson—RL5 

29 A Boy’sSong. James Hogg—StHr3 

33.5 Sir Galahad. Alfred Tennyson—ORS5S 

35.5 The Battle of Blenheim. Robert Southey —-WhL6 

37 Trees. Bliss Carman. B-G6 

42 Travel. Robert Louis Stevenson—SR6 

44 Union and Liberty. Oliver Wendell Holmes—B-G6 

45 Aladdin. James Russell Lowell—B-G6 

47. The World's Music. Gabriel Setoun—ChW3 

48 The Gladness of Nature. William Cullen Bryant— 

BG5 

49 | Hear America Singing. Walt Whitman—B-G6 

55 CornSong. John Greenleaf Whittier—LR6; WhL6 

56 The Voice of the Grass. Sarah Roberts Boyle— 

WhL4 

King 

The Children’s Hour. Henry W. Longfellow—OR4; RL4; 
WhLS5; SR5 

The Arrow and the Song. Henry W. Longfellow—RL4 

In School Days. John Greenleaf Whittier —WhL6 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. Francis W. Bourdillon— 
OR6 

Under the Greenwood Tree. William Shakespeare—SR5 

Coast 

Robinson Crusoe. Charles E. Carryl—ORS 

Father William. Lewis Carroll—RL5 

Mackintosh 

The Flag Goes By. Henry H. Bennett—WhL6 

The Blind Men and the Elephant. John G. Saxe—WhL6; 
FSS 

Wynkén, Blynken and Nod. Eugene Field—EC3 

Horatius. William Macaulay—RL6 

The Table and the Chair. Edward Lear—F-N4 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Robert Browning—FS5 


Grade Six 


Huber, Bruner, and Curry 
1 Somebody's Mother. Unknown—B-G4; FS5 
2 OuttoOld Aunt Mary's. James Whitcomb Riley-— 


WhL6 
5 The Wreck of the Hesperus. Henry W. Longfellow 
-RL4 
7 The Village Blacksmith. Henry W. Longfellow— 
FS5; RL6 WhL6 


9 The Duel. Eugene Field. WhL4 

14‘ Dear Land of All My Love. Sidney Lanier—OR6 

16.5 An Order for a Picture. Alice Cary—B-G5; LR6 

18.5 Lady Clare. Alfred Tennyson—RL5 

22 Tubal Cain. Charles Mackay—FS5 

23 ~The First Snowfall. James Russell Lowell—RL6 

24 The Night Wind. Eugene Field—B-G4 

2 The Name of Old Glory. James Whitcomb Riley— 
WhL5 

28 The Old Clock on the Stairs. Henry W. Longfellow 
—BGS5 

31 The Rising in 1776. Thomas Buchanan Read—B-G6 
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32 Columbus. Joaquin Miller—OR6 
45 The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. 
Bourdillon—OR6 


Francis W. 


King 

The Barefoot Boy. John Greenleaf Whittier—WhL6; RL6 
The Flag Goes By. Henry H. Bennett—WhL6 

Home Sweet Home. Howard Payne—WhL4 

The Broomstick Train. Oliver Wendell Holmes—B-G6 


Grade Seven 
Huber, Bruner, and Curry 


3.5 The Children’s Hour. Henry W. Longfellow 
OR4; RL4; WhLS5; SR5 

8 Horatius. Thomas B. Macaulay—RL6 

The Grapevine Swing. Samuel Minturn Peck—SR5 

12 The Skeleton in Armor. Henry W. Longfellow— 
SR6 

20 ~ Excelsior. Henry W. Longfellow—RL6 

23. The Brook. Alfred Tennyson—RL5; WhL5 

24 + Four-Leaf Clovers. Ella Higginson—OR4 

2 The Yellow Violet. William Cullen Bryant— 
WhL4; B-G5 

28.5 The Bell of Atri. Henry W. Longfellow—RL5 

33 ~=Daffodils. William Wordsworth—RL6 

34 +Arnold von Winkelried. James Montgomery——RL6 

39 The Bugle Song. Alfred Tennyson—Hal3; RL6 

41 A Song of the Chattahoochee. Sidney Lanier—B-G6 

42 ‘he Builders. Henry W. Longfellow—RL6 
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44 Home, Sweet Home. John Howard Payne—WhL4 
52 Tampa Robins. Sidney Lanier-—RLS5 


62 Lead, Kindly Light. John Henry Newman—B-G6 
King 
The Village Blacksmith. Henry W. Longfellow—WhL6; 


RL6 
Paul Revere’s Ride. Henry W. Longtellow—OR5; RL6 
Somebody's Mother. Unknown—B-G4 
The Blue and the Gray. Francis M. Finch—-ORS5 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. Henry W. Longfellow—RL4 


Grade Eight 
Huber, Bruner, and Curry 
1 InSchool Days. John Greenleaf Whittier —WhL6 


3.5 The Owl Critic. James Thomas Fields—OR6 

8 Little Giffen of Tennessee. Francis O. Ticknor— 
OR6 

10 The Inchcape Rock. Robert Southey—FS5; SR6; 
LR6 


13. The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Robert Browning—FS5 

16 Trees. Joyce Kilmer—OR6 

18 The Blue and the Gray. Francis M. Finch—ORS 

32. Rain in Summer. Henry W. Longfellow—BG5; 
RL6 

42 Sea Fever. John Masefield—-OR6 

43.5 The Shepherd of King Admetus. 
Lowell—-RL6 

47.5 Toa Mountain Daisy. Robert Burns—RL6 


James Russell 
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IMPROVING ABILITY TO PUNCTUATE 
(Continved from page 222) 


are much more difficult to learn than are other 
uses. In this connection, the contrast in the 
error quotients in the final test may be noted for 
Items 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9,11, 12, and 13 as com- 
pared with those for Items 5, 7, 10, 14, 16, 20, 
22, 23, 24, 25 and 26. Fourth, the error quo- 
tients for the final test indicate that the 
teaching of certain uses of punctuation marks 
should be deferred beyond the sixth grade. 

The following statements, which are sup- 
ported by the data that have been presented, 
are made by way of summary and conclusion. 

1. Ability in punctuation is a composite of 
ability in many specific usages; for this reason, 
learners may be expected to encounter difficulty 
on one or more of many items. 

2. The thirty-one pupils studied varied 
greatly in their mastery of the field and in 
their mastery of specific usages. The score of 


the best pupil in the preliminary test was 
ninty-nine times that of the poorest pupil. 
This difference in scores indicates a range of 
achievement representing at least seven grades. 

3. Many of the sixth grade pupils exhibited 
marked weakness in the ability to punctuate; a 
number were deficient in several usages which 
presumably had been mastered in earlier grades. 

4. A distinct need for much individualized 
remedial instruction was apparent. 

5. Training in the use of punctuation marks 
should not be relied upon to transfer from one 
usage to another in any significant degree. 

6. Marked improvement in ability to punc- 
tuate may be expected when a remedial pro- 
gram first discovers usages which are difficult 
for the group and for individuals and then 
provides self-teaching and practice materials 
of types definitely suited to individual needs. 











BOOK WEEK INTRODUCTIONS 


HE conception of Children’s Book Week 

as a time for the introduction of children 

to new acquaintances among books is an 
excellent one, and it is particularly fitting that 
the time for such introductions be made a 

gala occasion. 

There comes to mind an incident dating 
back some years—1912 or 1914—when an- 
nouncement was made of the visit to America 
by the son of Charles Dickens. America 
had on its conscience a sin against that author, 
and was seeking then to make atonement. 
Many plans were suggested to this end, but 
the one that comes most vividly to mind now 
was that of introducing the Dickens book folk 
to American school children. The visit of the 
novelist’s son was a tragedy, for it was 
cut short by the untimely death of America’s 
distinguished guest, but nevertheless the plan 
to introduce Charles Dickens to the children 
was colorfully carried out in many schools of 
the country. What dramas stepped out upon 
the school stage then! And what whimsically 
delightful play folk! Imagine what a Peggoty, 
or a David, or an Oliver saw, his player's back 
turned up stage, as he looked down into the 
faces of an audience of children, everyone of 
them receiving for the first time in his young 
and impressionable life an introduction to the 
Dickens folk. Imagine, too, a shift in time and 
place, when the audience of children became 
individuals again, their faces bent over the 
books of Charles Dickens. Books that had 
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reposed for the life-time of the children in 
unprovoking solitude, came to life, and the 
firesides in many homes became glowing back- 
grounds for all those animatz characters. 
What happenings were then evoked from 
novels so dramatically full of power! 

But the introduction to reading is not always 
like that. Sometimes it comes, not as an intro- 
duction to a single author, however delightful, 
but simply as an introduction to books. Again 
memory reaches back some years, this time to 
an afternoon at home when a large shipment 
of books, new from the publishers, had come in. 
There was the fragrance of the white pine box, 
and then the indescribable scent of new books 
when the first top planks were ripped off. The 
bundled wads of packing paper were pushed 
back to a layer of firm white sheets, now being 
half torn, half pushed away to the well wrapped 
volumes beneath. Soon, but scarcely soon 
enough, the new books emerged. With what 
excitement were bindings, the colors, the sizes 
of these volumes examined! The tentative 
fingering of the cover corners, the turning of 
the crisp first pages, a glance at the title page, 
the frontispiece, and then on into the book as 
fast as fingers could travel and eager eyes could 
go. 

Whatever the form of introduction, let the 
children meet books during Book Week. Let 
them feel excited at the prospect of new 
volumes on school library shelves. Let them 
look forward eagerly to reading the books of 
an author new to them. For it is in this way 
that the magic of books is evoked. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 


Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, November 27-29, 1930 


CONVENTION THEME: THE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 


An English curriculum vertically integrated to develop the tastes and powers useful in after-life, but with the materials 
for achieving these ends, the grade placement of these materials, and their mode of presentation determined by children’s 


interests at the several levels. 


TuurspAy Novemser 27 
Meeting of the Board of Directors, 2:00 p. m. 
Opening Session, 8:00 p. m. 
“The Appreciation of Literature” 
Appealing to Already Established Tastes—Fred G. 
Walcott, University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Introducing the New: 

a) Teaching Appreciation through Extensive Reading— 
Russell Thomas, University of Chicago High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

b) Teaching Appreciation through Intensive Reading 
Howard Francis Seely, Ohio State University, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

Fripay, November 28 
General Session, 9:30 a. m. 
“Thinking in Wholes as to the Aim, Scope, Form, 
and Content of the Curriculum” 


A Word of Welcome—Clarence Stratton, Director of 


English in High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Educating the Whole Child: President's Address—Ruth 
Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Planning for the Whole School Period—Henry C. Morrison, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Showing the Child the Whole Problem by Unit Assign- 
ments—Lucy Wilson, South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Untangling the Elements—Walter S$. Hinchman, Milton 
Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. 


Section Committee Luncheons, Noon 

College Committee: Chairman, C. C. Fries, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Teachers’ College Commiteee: Chairman, O. B. Sperlin, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Elementary Commitee: Chairman, Frances Dearborn, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Topic: Recreational Reading in the Grades 

Speakers: Eloise Ramsay, Detroit Teachers College, 
Detroit, Michigan; Vivian Puhek, McKerrow School, 
Detroit, Michigan; May Hill, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio; Velda Bamesberger, Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Toledo, Ohio. 

Departmental Organization Commiteee: Chairman, C. C. 
Hanna, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
General Topic: Problems of the Department Head. 

Status of Department Heads: Chairman's Report, 


supplemented by Harry Pifer of New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, IIlinois. 

Organizing a Department for Uniform Assignments— 
Mildred Williams, South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Sharing the Gains of Larger Classes with the Faculty 
—Earl Hudelson, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Place of the Department Head in School Organization 
—F. L. Bacon, Evanston High School, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Conferences on Curricular Problems, 2:00 p. m. 
Conference on Oral English 

Chairman: Walter Barnes, New York University, New 
York City. 

Functional Analysis of Oral English—Elizabeth Baker, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Teaching Conversation—Edith Jones, Dayton Junior 
Teachers’ College, Dayton, Ohio 

The Round-Table Discussion and Incidental Oral Reports 
as a Substitute for Formal Oral English—Ernest Hanes, 
Scarborough School on Hudson, New York 

Speech Training in Secondary English Classes—Rupert 
Cortright, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Conference on Written Composition 

Chairman: Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois 

Functional Analysis of Written Composition—W. W. 
Charters, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Making Essentials Interesting—Lucy Chapman, Ethical 
Culture School, New York City 

Teach{ng the Organization of Thought— Margaret Skinner, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Economy in the Teaching of Composition—C. D. Thorpe, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Conference on Reading 

Chairman: Dudley Miles, Bvander Childs High School, 
New York City 

The Technique of Teaching Reading—Laura Zirbes, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Individualized Lessons in Reading for the Early Grades— 
Livia Youngquist, Winnetka, Illinois 

Reading Difficulties in the High School—L. W. Rader, 
District Superintendent, St. Louis, Missouri 
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The Testing of Silent Reading—C. C. Certain, Detroit 

Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan 
Conference on Grammar 

Chairman: Henry Grady Owens, High School, High Point, 
North Carolina 

Sentences and Thinking—H. Ward McGraw, State Normal 
School, Cortland, New York 

Sentence Variety—Helen Rand, University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Vitalizing Grammar—H. R. Driggs, New York University, 
New York City 

A Course for the Exploratory Survey of Languages—Ruby 
Fuhr, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana j 

Conference on Adapting to Ability 

Chairman: George Norvell, University of the State of New 
York, Albany, New York 

Contrasting Methods of Differentiation—Rollo L. Lyman, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Courses for Low 1.Q.’s—Susie D. R. Rabourne, Mission 
High School, San Francisco, California 

Experiments with Gifted Children—Mabel C. Hermans, 
Research Assistant, Los Angeles, California 

Differentiated Teaching of English in Mixed Groups—Lou 
LaBrant, Oread Training School, Lawrence, Kansas 

Conference on Survey Courses at the College Level 

Chairman: Clyde W. Park, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Humanities Course—Nellie Lee Holt, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 

Social Studies in Literature for Pre-professional Students— 
Bernard S. Jefferson, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 

Possible Correlations between English and Other University 


Departments—B. S. Monroe, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 

Reinterpretation of American Literature—Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


Conference on European Methods of Teaching 
Composition and Literature 
Chairman: J. H. Hanford, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The French Method in Composition—Phyllis Robbins, 
Boston, Massachusetts; author of Composition through 
Psychology and translator of Bezard’s My Class in 
Composition 
The Spirit and Method of French Training in Literature— 
Russell P. Jameson, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
British Methods of Teaching English—J. R. Derby, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Italian Training in the Mother-Tongue—Bruno Rosselli, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Annual Business Meeting, 4:00 p. m. 
Annual Dinner, 6:00 p. m. 
“Russia: The Land of Educational Romance™ 
Toastmaster: Rollo L. Lyman, University of Chicago, 
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Chicago, Illinois 

Mass Education in Reading— Anna Louise Strong, Moscow, 
Russia 

The Educational Theater in Russia—Hallie Flanagan, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Entertainment after the Banquet: The Helen Haiman 
Joseph Puppets in Cinderella 


Saturpay, November 29 
Meetings of Standing Committees, 8:00 a. m. 
Section Meetings, 9:00 a. m. 
College Section 

Chairman: C. C. Fries, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

Popularizing Early English among Undergraduates—Sister 
Mary Madeleva, College of Saint-Mary-of-the-Wasatch, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Boccaccio to the Teacher of Literature—Charles G. 
Osgood, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 

Regional Literature—Lowry C. Wimberly, editor of The 
Prairie Schooner, Univeristy of Nebraska, 
Nebraska 

Self-Directed Study in Autonomous Courses for Upper 
Classmen—Albert Liddle, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 

Optional Writing Requirements for Advanced Courses in 
Literature—William A. Eddy, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Lincoln, 


Teachers College Section 

Chairman: Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Improving the Personnel of English Teachers by Guidance 
and Selection—Ida Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Training for Background in English—Adrian Macdonald, 
Normal School, Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 

The Content of a Methods and Materials Course for High- 
School Teachers of English—E. C. Beck, State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Program for Progressive Speech Training—Letitia Raubi- 
check, Supervisor of Speech, New York City 

Problems of Supervision and Administration in Elementary 
English That Suggest Changes in Teacher-Training 
Curricula—Ernest Horn, Univeristy of lowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

High-School Section 

Chairman: M. Aline Bright, High School, Mobile, 
Alabama 

The Educational Possiblities of the English Examination— 
Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vocabulary-Building—Bernice Powells, 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

How To Handle Large Classes—Dora Smith, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

A Literature Unit on the Motion Picture—Gertrude L. 
Turner, High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 


Northern High 
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A Course in World Literature—B. J. R. Stolper, The 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Junior High School Section 

Chairman: Florette McNeese, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Initiating Individualization of English in a Large Junior 
High School—Aubrey Roberts, Jefferson Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Co-operation with the Fine Arts in Teaching Literary 
Appreciation—Merrill Bishop, Supervisor of English, 
San Antonio, Texas 

English and Vocational Guidance—A. Laura McGregor, 
Director of Educational Research, Rochester, New York 

Inventories and Pupil-Made Tests—Irvin Poley, Friends 
School, Germantown, Pennsylvania 

Doing the Whole Job—Mark Neville, Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Elementary Section 

Chairman: Frances Dearborn, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Basing the Course of Study in English Upon Children’s 
Interests—Ernest Horn, University of lowa, lowa City, 
lowa 

Recent Data on Children’s Interest in Poetry—Helen 
Mackintosh, Supervisor, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Sympesium of Worth-While Practices for Arousing and 
Discovering Children’s Interest in English: Five- 
minute talks by the following grade-school teachers: 

Presenting a Poem—Cora Addicott, Cleveland, Ohio 
Selecting Poems—Méargaret Crossley, Longfellow 
School, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Mimeographed Materials—Ann Gaunt, Dillworth 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Topics for Composition—-Neva German, Jackson 
School, Youngstown, Ohio 

Diversified Reading for Little Folks through the 
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Library Period, Wilma Hutchinson, Clifton School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Correct Evaluation of Children's Interests—Florence 
Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
A Nation-Wide View of the English Curriculum—Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Extra-Curriculum Section 
Chairman: Joseph M. Murphy, Columbia University, 
New York City 
Re-enforcing the Curriculum by the Extra-Curriculum— 
Anne Lane Savidge, President of the National Associa- 
tion of High School Teachers and Supervisors of Journal- 
ism, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
School Publications—Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania 
The Literary Magazine—Marion Sheridan, New Haven 
High School, New Haven, Connecticut 
A Four-Year Program for School Plays—Jane Keeler, Direc- 
tor of Studio Theatre Players, Winners of the Belasco 
Cup in the National Play Tournament 
Public Discussion—Everett Hunt, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Relation of Extra-Curricular Activity to Curricular Aims 
in Speech—J. M. O'Neill, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
* Luncheon, Noon 
“Creative English” 
Creative Dramatics—Frederic McConnell, director of the 
Cleveland Playhouse, Cleveland, Ohio 
The How, When, What and What Not of Creative Writing 
in the Classroom—Luella B. Cook, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Relation of Creative Writing to College Courses and 
Publications—John T. Frederick, editor of The Midland, 
Lecturer at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
and Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana 


DEAD LETTERS 


(Continued from page 228) 


piece of wrapping paper. I recall a painful 
effort to decipher an order which a woman had 
written in lead pencil across a tissue-paper 
dress-pattern. But those are not the essentials. 
The following points are the ones to be em- 
phasized: 


1. Clear, legible, clean-cut handwriting. 

2. Attention to all details of the letter, as 
signature, enclosure of money, etc. 

3. Complete return address on the envelope. 

4. NO ABBREVIATIONS! Name of city 


and state written out in full. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Gay Go Up. By Rose Fyleman. Illustrated by Decie 
Merwin. Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday, Doran, 1930. 
In range of interest and fine lyrical quality, these poems 

are reminiscent of the best poems for children by Christina 

Rossetti. But they are wholly free from the moodiness and 

sentimentality that mars so much of Christina Rossetti's 

verse for children today. In fact, in Miss Fyleman’s verse, 
“No one’s naughty, no one’s sad— 
Bingo—goes—mad.” 

There is a wealth of humor that was decidedly lacking in 
the earlier poet. Many of the poems are reprinted from the 
British periodical of humor, Punch, in which they originally 
appeared. The humor is delightfully English, coming often 
in a little quirk of surprise or funny twist of sentiment in 
the last line or two. What if the lions in Trafalgar Square 
should climb the column to be nearer Nelson at the top, 
where only the birds and airmen ever see his face? Or, if the 
chair-men in the park should ever sit down in the chairs, 
they would have to collect pennies from themselves. 

There are very, very few fairies in Gay Go Up, something 
quite unusual for a book by Rose Fyleman. But the reader 
senses them round about. It is only because Bingo is so 
prominent, and other such concrete realities of child life, 
that the fairies are not everywhere in evidence. Take for 
example, the little fairy sitting in the June grass. She was 
there all right, but when Bingo, the dunce, made a dash at 


her, 
“She turned into a butterfly 


And flew away at once.” 
The little volume is full of the imaginative flavors of 
things that make just the right seasoning for an Epicurean 


feast for young readers. 
C.C.C. 


A Macic Wortp. By Margery Gordon and Marie B. 
King. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. D. Appleton and 
Company, 1930. $1.20. 

To limit this anthology to the young would be to keep 
from the more mature the pleasure that comes in meeting 
old friends and the interest that comes in making new ones. 
The compilers have here brought together poems which are 
still fresh after years of joy-giving, and introduced enjoyable 
poems whose careers have recently begun. They have 
drawn with discrimination from the romantic world of 
Wordsworth and his contemporaries, and from the more 
vital worlds of the modern poets. 





AMONG THE PUBLISHERS 


The arrangement is such that the impulse to turn four 
pages at once is almost entirely absent. When the impulse 
does occur, one is brought back to read page by page by the 
thrill of riding Roland into Aix, or the sadness of that 
farewell to Sir John Moore; and who would not turn back 
to read that which has Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s name signed 
to it? 

Since the book is designed for use in studying poems, 
the explanatory notes, here combined with lessons in 
poetry, are inevitable. Fortunately they have been grouped 
together and placed as a separate part at the end of the book, 
where they are available to those who wish them. The 
advantage of this would have been increased had the two 
parts of the book been definitely divided. However, that 
oversight may be forgiven because of the excellent choice of 
paper and type used in the book itself. 

The table of contents and the author and title indexes 
with which the collection is provided, facilitate its use. 
The book is to be recommended to those who like poetry, 
and to those who want to like it. 

Sam Jacobs 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Adams, Julia Davis. Mountains Are Free. 
by Theodore Nadejeng E. P. Dutton, 1930. 

Anthony, Irwin. Voyracers Unarram. Macrae, Smith, 
1930. $3.00. 


Illustrated 


Bond, Carrie Jacobs. Tates o. Litrie Carts. Illustrated 
by Katherine Sturges Dodge. Volland. 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs. Tates or Lirtie Does. Illustrated 


by Katherine Sturges Dodge. Volland. 

Brooks, Walter R. More to anp Acain. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. Knopf, 1930. $2.00. 

Bullard, Marion. THe ENcHANTep Button. E. P. Dutton, 
1930. $2.00. 

Carrick, Valery. Antmat Picture Taces rrom Russia. 
Illustrated by the author. Stokes, 1930. $1.50. 

Charles, Robert H. A Rounpasout Turn. Illustrated 
by L. Leslie Brooke. Frederick Warne, 1930. $1.50. 

Davidson, Isobel, and Bryce, Catherine T. Tue Busy 
Brownies AT Work. Illustrated by Margaret Ely Webb 
and Ada Budell. Newson, 1913. 

Defoe, Daniel. Tue Lire anp Apventures or Rosinson 
Crusoz. Edited with introduction and notes by Ernest 
C. Noyes. Merrill. 

Emerson, Caroline D. Mr. Nie AND Mr. Tucx. 
trated by Lois Lenski. 


Illus- 
(Sequel to ““A Hat-Tub Tale”) 


E. P. Dutton, 1930. $2.50. 
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Hagedorn, Hermann. Tue Boox or Courace. Illustrated © Merryman, Mildred Plew. Quack! Sai Jerusna! Illus- 
by Frank Godwin. Maps by Edwin C. Eirich. Winston, trated by Mary Phipps. Sears Pub. Co., 1930. $2.00. 


1930. Miller, Joaquin. Overtanp in A Coverep Wacon. An 
Hervey, Walter L. Junior Lirerature. Books one, two, Autobiography. Edited by Sidney G. Firman. Illus- 
three and four. Longmans, Green, 1929. trated by Esther M. Mattson. Appleton, 1930. 
Hogan, Inez. Tre Lrrrte Toy Arptane. Macrae, Smith, Olcott, Virginia. Dino or tHe Gotpen Boxes. A Story of 
1930. $1.50. Florence. Illustrated by Catherine Smith. Stokes, 1930. 
Hyde, Lilian Stoughton. Favorire Greek Myrtns. D. C. $1.75. ; 
Heath. O'Neil, George. Tomorrow's House or the Tiny Angel. 


James, Winifred. THe Apventures or Luisa in Mexico Illustrated by Rose O'Neill. E. P. Dutton, 1930. $2.50, 
; : O'Rourke, L. J. Set. Arps in tHe Essentiats or Gram- 

as told by herself. Illustrated by Oliver Herford. E. P. ; . 
Dutton, 1930. $2.00. MATICAL Usace. Washington, D. C. Educational and 


oe Personnel Publishing Co., 1927. $1.00. 
Larned, William Trowbridge. Fairy TAtes rroM FRANCE. Posr, Augustus. Sxvonarr. Oxford University Press. 


Illustrated by John Rae. Volland. 1930, $3.50. 
Lenski, Lois. Spmvacu Boy. Illustrated by the author. Simonds, William A. and Black, Fred L. Prom THE 
Stokes, 1930. $1.25. Grounp Ur. Doubleday, Doran. 1930. $2.00. 
Lenski, Lois. Two Broruers AND Tuer Basy Sister. Skinner, Constance Lindsay. Rep Man’s Luck. _ Illus- 
Illustrated by the author. (Sequel to “Two Brothers trated by Caroline Gibbons Granger. Coward-McCann, 





and Their Animal Friends”) Stokes, 1930. $1.50. 1930. 

Leonard, Sterling Andrus, and Winship, Edith A. Tue Stratton, Clarence. Rosert tue Rounp Heap. _ Iilus- 
New Merit Speiier. Elementary, intermediate, anP trated by Henry Pitz. Oxford University Press, 1930. 
advanced. Merrill, 1925. 1930. $2.50. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
e ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Elementary English Review, published monthly except July and August, at Detroit, Michigan, for October 1, 1930 


) 


Strate or MicniGAn ) 


County or Wayne 


; 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. C. Certain, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the Elementary English Review and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher: C. C. Certain, Detroit, Michigan 
Editor: C. C. Certain, Detroit, Michigan 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding onegper cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

C. C. Certain, Detroit, Michigan. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; als 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant's full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is . (This information is required from daily publications only.) 


©. C. Certain 
(Signature of owner. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of October, 1930. 






Harry C. Coox 
Notary Public, Wayne County, Michigan 
(My commission expires March 1, 1339.) 


